














LET SOMETHING GOOD BE Satp 


When over the fair fame of friend or foe, 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 
Of word of blame, or proof of so and so 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy, no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified 

If something good be said. 


And so | charge ye, by the thorny crown 
And by the cross on which the Savior bled, 
And by your own soul's hope of fair renown 
Let something good be said. 


James Whitcomb Riley 











No matter how you look at the new IBM Electric, you'll say: this is new! Dramatically new outside, with its low, sleek profile 
and cleanly sculptured lines, it’s excitingly new inside, too—with 28 engineering advances that bring you a new high in 
typing efficiency. It’s new in the alive, eager response of its individually adjustable keyboard. New in its 13” Quiet-Glide 


Carriage that ends the constant crash of carriage stops. New all around, inside and out—this is the finest typewriter made! 
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thanks to her REMINGTON® Electric typewriter 


And no wonder—electricity does the work—helps today’s smart 
women of letters turn out such truly beautiful work in so little 
time, with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 
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“... Every Man a Debtor 


to His Profession A as 


@ “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to 
men of good will.” Gospel of St. Luke II:14. 

“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we had Christmas more 
often or Christmas could last more than one day?” Are 
these yearnings expressed because of the Christmas 
cards and gifts received? We think they are yearnings 
expressed because of the Christmas cards and gifts 
given. 

Christmas is the one time of the year, when, whether 
we like it or not, we are compelled to go outside our- 
selves and focus our attention upon others. It is this 
thinking of others that forces us to forget about self, 
and, in so doing, we realize a peace of soul, a feeling 
of usefulness, and a spirit of love that had their be- 
ginnings in the little city of Bethlehem almost two 
thousand years ago when Love was born, Faith re- 
warded, and Hope renewed. 

Each year at this time the song of the angels rolls 
out across the Judean Hills and echoes and re-echoes 
down through the corridor of time and lifts us up to 
enjoy a bit of Heaven, or maybe better, it makes us 
realize we could have all this and Heaven too in our 
own backyards. 

To gain this peace, we have only to accept the 
message of the angels as did the shepherds and “go 
over to Bethlehem and see this thing that has come to 
pass, which the Lord has made known to us.” (St. 
Luke IT:15.) 

The entrance to the cave is low so we must lower 
ourselves by humility. The cave is dimly lighted so 
we must ask for heavenly light and guidance. The 
surroundings of the crib are poor so we must give of 
the richness of our intellect and will. The Babe is 
wrapped in swaddling clothes so we must surround 
Him with the warmth of our love by living every day 
in the keeping of His Ten Commandments. His baby 
arms are outstretched to receive us so we must open 
our hearts and our minds to see Him in the people 
whom we serve and with whom we come in contact 
each day. Then we will gain the peace of mind and 
soul that all the sedatives and tranquilizers that 
medicine can prescribe could never give us. 

Each day of the year will become a Christmas Day 
because, strengthened by this love, we will seek to 
pardon rather than be pardoned, to console rather 
than be consoled, to give rather than to receive, and 
then we will become richer for the giving. 

May each of you receive this peace this Christmas 
of 1959 and may it increase each day within you and 
make every day a Christmas Day. 
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@ This quality of the human being, 
which is found solely and exclusively 
in the individual, has always made 
me wonder about its substance and 
the reason for its existence. 

Self-respect, esteem of one’s self, 
is a feeling which needs to be ana- 
lyzed in order to discover the true 
source of its birth. 

Bear with me the thought that 
much too often this quality, which is 
a laudable one, is misconstrued to 
mean proud of oneself or self-pride. 
Pride is defined by Mr. Webster as 
“an inordinate self-esteem; lofty self- 
respect; a reasonable delight in one’s 
position, achievements, possessions, 
et cetera. Proud behavior or treat- 
ment; insolence; arrogance; disdain; 
show; ostentation; display.” 

It can readily be seen there is 
nothing praiseworthy about being 
proud, that pride is a negative quality 
of a destructive nature. Thus, self- 
pride and self-respect should not be 
confused as synonyms; not only do 
they not resemble each other, but in 
fact, are contrary to each other. 

What is self-respect? What does 
it consist of? Respect is a feeling 
based on worthy values. These last 
two words seem to be repetitions, but 
this is not so. There are two kinds 
of values: those which derive their 
worth from an outside source, and 
those which possess their own worth 
—their value is intrinsic. Respect is 
based on the latter values—those that 
stand alone in their own worth. 
Character values are among these. 

When a person shows _ respect 
towards another, he is recognizing in 
this individual qualities of character 
which make him worthy of regard, 
consideration and deference. How 
does a person become worthy of re- 
spect? What makes him deserve the 
recognition, goodwill and admiration 
of his fellowmen? 
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by Ada Elsa Bermudez 
San Juan Chapter, Puerto Rico 


Character formation is a complex 
process difficult to explain. Still, 
there are a few ideas which may be 
pointed out as indispensable for 
proper character development. 


A person is born in a given en- 
vironment, limited, at the beginning, 
to the family unit. His first expe- 
riences are molded by the pattern of 
life followed by his family. Learning 
through the sensorial mechanism is 
readily done, and as the individual 
grows, this first knowledge becomes 
integrated in the growing process to 
the extent that when a person be- 
comes aware of his own self, he feels 
as if he was born knowing these 
things. 

The individual acquires his first 
ideas of life, the world and his fellow- 
men from his family. Later on, these 
ideas are enlarged and complemented 
by living in contact with other peo- 
ple who form our society. From 
participation in community life, a 
person learns the customs, traditions 
and modes which distinguish one 
society from another. 


The study process, in which most 
persons engage themselves _ since 
childhood, augments and rounds up 
this foundation from which character 
formation emerges. All these factors 
make a definite contribution to the 
formation of the individual’s char- 
acter. 


Together with this process of ac- 
quiring knowledge, the individual 
goes through a creative process— 
even though he may not be conscious 
of it—which is his personal contri- 
bution to his character formation. All 
persons are born with a certain de- 
gree of intelligence and abilities 
which are first used—consciously or 
unconsciously—in shaping up our 
own self. Thought and meditation 
bring about new ideas (creative 


process) from old patterns (knowl- 
edge acquired through experience 
and study) which become instrumen- 
tal in making adjustments in our 
character. 


Out of these processes of learning 
and creating come the ideals which 
give meaning to life and become the 
goals for which the individual strives 
for and hopes to reach some day. A 
second outcome is the set of values 
which rules a_person’s_ behavior 
through life. 

A base character—that which de- 
notes a lack of ideals and a poor set 
of values—deprives the individual 
from having self-respect. A person 
having no self-respect, not only lacks 
respect, but has no respect for others 
as well. 


How does the individual show re- 
spect for himself? When a person is 
true to his ideals, his beliefs, his set 
of values, he is being loyal to him- 
self; fidelity to his reason for exist- 
ence comes before human comfort 
and self-satisfaction. To the degree 
that this attitude towards the self is 
true, to that same degree the indi- 
vidual will be true to others. The 
well-known Christian Commandment 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself” illus- 
trates that we are expected to treat 
others with the same concern with 
which we treat ourselves. Also, it 
shows implicitly that, if we do not 
care for ourselves, we are unable to 
become interested in the well being 
of others. 

Thus, self-respect, as well as re- 
spect for others, take form in the 
attitude we show towards life, the 
recognition and appreciation we dem- 
onstrate for other people, and the 
way in which we perform our duties. 
These, in turn, form the image which 
reflects our self to the world. 
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FASTEST PERFORMANCE! FINEST FEATURES! FIRST 
IN VALUE! Compare the Smith-Corona Electric Type- 
writer with the rest, and you’ll see why it’s rated 
best! Call your nearest Smith-Corona representative 
for a demonstration, and test the Smith-Corona 
Electric before you decide on any new typewriter! 
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EVERY DAY 


LEARNING 


@ Education, too frequently, is 
placed in the same category as sav- 
ing money or taking exercises. It is 
something we are going to really 
work at just as soon as Mother’s visit 
is over, the budget is in balance, or 
some other previous commitment has 
been fulfilled. 


Too often, the right time for school 
attendance never presents itself be- 
cause of family problems, the heavy 
work load at the office, and conflict- 
ing demands on our time the evening 
that the particular course in which 
we are interested is being offered at 
our local business school or univer- 
sity. Should our education then be 
neglected or postponed for what 
might well be another year, or an- 
other ten years? No! Continuing 
education can be and should be a day 
to day, every day experience. 


The dictionary defines knowledge 
as “all that the mind knows, from 
whatever source derived or obtained, 
or by whatever process”; whereas, 
education is “the systematic develop- 
ment and cultivation of the natural 
powers, by inculcation and example.” 
Doesn’t it then follow that to some 
extent we should plan the type of 
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by Mrs. Vyrna M. Willard, CPS 


Northwest Representative 





International Education Committee 


thing to which we expose our minds 
each day? Each of us is a debtor 
to our profession and to ourselves— 
they go hand in hand. 

As in any undertaking in life, we 
must first either have, or cultivate, 
an honest and sincere desire for edu- 
cation. Somehow, we can always find 
time to do the things we really want 
to do, and cultivating a desire for 
greater knowledge can be done on a 
day-to-day basis. 

The opportunities for learning a 
little or a lot each day are tremen- 
dous and unlimited. If we but seek 
them out and utilize them, our news- 
papers contain a wealth of educa- 
tional material. Good human rela- 
tions are little more than good 
manners and common courtesy, so 
make it a point to read the column on 
etiquette. The business and financial 
pages are invaluable in the compre- 
hension of economics. A local Den- 
ver newspaper now runs a question 
and answer column on investments. 
The editorial columns broaden our 
understanding of issues which affect 
our community and national way of 
life. The educational channels on 


television each day offer invaluable 
opportunities for increased knowl- 
edge on music appreciation, lessons 
in Spanish, French, shorthand, etc. 
Innumerable magazines are _ pub- 
lished weekly and monthly covering 
new developments in’ medicine, 
drama, religion, business, politics, 
and all of the wonderful things in the 
world around us. 

As secretaries, on-the-job learning 
is our most accessible means of day- 
to-day education. The world’s great- 
est teacher said, “ye have eyes but ye 
do not see; ye have ears but ye do 
not hear.” Open your eyes and make 
your ears hear, and strive toward full 
comprehension. As an example, if 
your boss receives legal documents of 
any type, read them thoroughly and 
make an honest effort to digest and 
understand their contents. If they 
contain clauses you wonder about, 
or terms that are not familiar to you, 
find out about them. We can build 
our store of knowledge in the same 
manner that we develop our vocabu- 
lary. 

Start to keep a list of things 
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you want to find out more about, and 
once a week, or every second week, 
with regularity, visit the public li- 
brary and do some research on the 
subject. You get a “snowball” re- 
action. You will find that a little 
knowledge whets the desire for more 
information. Or, ask your boss to ex- 
plain it to you, and you will prob- 
ably find that he will be more than 
happy to tell you all that he can 
about the subject and will be de- 
lighted that you are _ interested 
enough to want to learn more about 
the matter. 


As your desire for knowledge 
grows, then begin to systematically 
develop and channel your energies 
toward a goal. For example, the 
executive is a man with diversified 
and multiple interests, as a general 
rule. Therefore, if your boss enters 
politics, accepts a directorship on a 
bank board, dabbles in the cattle 
business or the stock market, or 
whatever the case may be, use this 
as your incentive to begin learning 
everything you can about the activity 
which is his latest extra curricular 
interest. It not only makes you a 
more valuable assistant to him, but 
increases your knowledge and rounds 
out your education as well. Usually 
within a very short period of time 
after Mr. Boss has undertaken a new 
project or outside activity, the in- 
coming mail will contain pamphlets, 
magazines, and other educational 
literature on this particular phase of 


operations. He ‘is getting ready to 
educate himself on the new business 
at hand; and certainly we, as good 
secretaries, cannot afford to do less. 

Conscientiously and with concen- 
tration, study the wealth of informa- 
tion that crosses your desk each day, 
such as summary sheets on current 
stock offerings and their growth po- 
tentials, brochures on estate plan- 
ning, literature pertaining to income 
tax and labor legislation, Washington 
Newsletters and Digest, forecasts on 
business trends; and last but by no 
means least, the annual reports of 
your own company, its operating 
manuals, financial statements, and 
policies. 

The good things in life always take 
extra effort on our part. You ask 
“when and how can I make time?” 
Perhaps by giving up a portion of 
your lunch hour, getting up 15 or 20 
minutes earlier in the morning, or 
foregoing one television show in the 
evening. An executive of United 
Airlines recently told me that he gets 
up one hour before his family in the 
morning “in order to get his reading 
done.” Literally, we must make the 
time. However, you will find that 
this program of day-to-day continu- 
ing education will bring its own re- 
wards by adding greater enjoyment 
and zest to your daily life. The per- 
sonal satisfaction is more than ade- 
quate compensation for the extra 
effort put forth. 
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MONTH-O-RAMA, 6969 Amherst, Dept. S, St. Louis 30, Mo. 





SCHEDULE YOUR APPOINTMENTS 


this ef orderly wey 





1960 MONTH- O-RAMA 
Your Whole Month's 
Day-to-Day Plans 


Before You 

You'll delight at how this unique 
Appointment Calendar keeps your 
schedule running smoothly. Each 
month on an 11 x 8% page, blocked 
off by days, with space to write in 
dates, meetings, plans, deadlines, etc. 
Helps fit them into an orderly pat- 
tern, without conflicts. Keeps your 
whole month’s schedule before you. 
Gives you the perspective you need 
to plan your time well. . . and the 
boss's too. 

Bound with spiral wire for perma- 
nence and convenience. Handy to 
keep in desk, in brief case—at office, 
home, travelling. Only $1.10. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
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That’s why | need 
the new A.W.Faber 


STENOSTIE> 


The Only Professional Ball Pen For You 
Ball Pen for 


Shorthand 


When my Boss dictates he 
hates to repeat himself. He 
has a jet-propelled delivery 
and I have to catch every 
word or risk a blowup. 


With STENOSTIK, I play it 
by ear because I don’t have 
to worry about the notes. 
STENOSTIK just flows into 
shorthand without slip, skip 
or scrape. STENOSTIK’S ex- 
clusive, long tapered finger 
grip lets me take dictation by 
the hour without fatigue. Its 
full pen-length cartridge out- 
wears 7 — yes 7 — pencils. 


In all truthfulness, I must 
say that I expected nothing 
less from A.W.FABER. A 
company that puts out 
ERASERSTIK would naturally 
produce the best ball pen. 
Priced at 39¢, less in a box 
of 3—the economical way 
to buy. 


Design Pat. Pend. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


A.W.FABER- CASTELL 
PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 
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Approximately 1,000 new appli- 
cants and more than this number of 
retakes have started or soon will start 
systematic review for the 1960 Cer- 
tified Professional Secretary exami- 
nation to be given on May 6-7. Of 
the many suggestions sent to the 
Dean’s office, the following particu- 
larly, showed most thorough planning 
and was most carefully worded. The 
writer passed the CPS examination 
in 1959. 


PLANNING 
FOR, STUDYING FOR, 
AND TAKING 
THE CPS EXAMINATION 


- - - SUCCESSFULLY 


by Elizabeth K. Fisher, CPS 
Downers Grove, Illinois 
( Member of Avidae Scribae Chapter ) 


W@ The examination for which you 
are preparing will cover intensively 
six sections of your business life. 
Through good preparation and study 
habits, the material will be more 
meaningful, your memory more re- 
tentive, and the information more 
permanently integrated. Remember 
always during the months of prepara- 
tion there is more to taking and pass- 
ing an examination than merely 
“knowing” information. Proper study 
and learning are essential to self- 
turn, self- 


confidence; and, in 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


confidence is essential to a successful 
examination. By carefully following 
these study suggestions, your degree 
of success on the CPS examination 
should be greatly improved. 


Planning for the Examination 


Allow sufficient time to prepare 
thoroughly. About six months prior 
to the examination, review all six sec- 
tions. Get several books on each sub- 
ject, skim briefly through them— 
make certain you have a realistic idea 
of the amount of preparation you as 
an individual will require for each 
section. Cramming is no substitute 
for study! 

Put your time schedule in writing, 
and remember to include a 10 or 20 
per cent safety factor. The purpose 
of this is twofold: first,:a written 
schedule will be the beginning of 
systematic study; second, strict ad- 
herence to your schedule will pro- 
vide “goal satisfaction” during the 
months before the examination. The 
safety factor will allow flexibility in 
your schedule and provide additional 
time for study in those areas which 
prove most difficult. 


Studying for the Examination 


Establish regular study hours and 
habits. Just as your body responds 
to regular eating and sleeping habits, 
your mind will respond best to regu- 
lar study habits. Each session should 
be between 45 minutes and two hours 
in length. If you plan to study for 


Certified Professional Secretary 


longer than two hours, take a coffee 
break, then return to your books. 
Plan your work so you cover ma- 
terial from only one section at a time; 
otherwise, the material studied first 
during the session will not be well 
remembered. 

Study regularly in the same place. 
By selecting one place especially for 
studying, your mind will quickly 
adapt itself to better concentration. 
The place you select should be pleas- 
ant, well ventilated, and free of dis- 
tractions. Provide proper lighting to 
avoid eye strain. Before you begin 
to study, make certain you have 
available all the supplies you will 
need, such as previous notes for 
cross-checking, a dictionary, and any 
reference books. 

Don’t waste time. Make each ses- 
sion count. Your time is limited, and 
you will have a great deal of material 
to cover. Effective study is of tre- 
mendous importance. As you start to 
review a reference book or pamphlet, 
skim through it briefly for an over-all 
idea of the manner in which the ma- 
terial is covered and the degree to 
which it is covered. Then review it 
more carefully, outlining those sec- 
tions of importance. After each chap- 
ter or area of study, edit your notes. 
Make certain they are legible and not 
too sketchy. Make a marginal nota- 
tion of the name, author, and pub- 
lisher of the book from which the 
information was taken. Several 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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CPS Study Outline 


(Part Three in a Series of Six) 


SECTION IV 
SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING 


@@ Emphasis should be placed on those elements of 
accounting theory which you, as a secretary, need in 
order to interpret and evaluate accounting data and 
financial reports and on the business arithmetic of 
maintaining an employer’s personal records. This sec- 
tion of the examination consists of multiple-choice 
questions which will test your understanding of pro- 
cedures and practices and your ability to make certain 
computation. 
I. Principles and Procedures 
A. Classification of accounts 
B. Analyzing transactions 
>. Journalizing 
E. Trial Balance 
F. Bookkeeping cycle (nature, adjustments, 
statements ) 


II. Handling Cash 
A. Handling deposits, keeping a checkbook, 
reconciling bank statements 
. Petty cash 
. Paying bills 
. Cash journals 
. Bond interest 
. Cashier checks 


AHO QW 


III. Taxes 
A. Federal Income Taxes 
B. Payroll Taxes 
C. Capital Gains 
D. Excise Tax (luxury) 
IV. Special Records 
. Insurance Register 
. Investment Register (Real estate and stocks) 
. Property records (depreciation and amorti- 
zation ) 
. Inventories 
. Payables and Receivables Registers 
F. Payroll Register 
V. Expense Accounts 
A. General 
B. Processing expense reports 
C. Classification of expenses 
D. Allowable expenses 
VI. Analysis and Interpretation of Records 
A. Comparative statements 
B. Budgets 
C. Cost Analysis 
VII. Negotiable Instruments 
A. Using promissory notes 
B. Discounting promissory notes 
C. Postal Money Orders 
D. Sight and time drafts and trade acceptances 
E. Warehouse receipts 


© 
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Reason? The original and 
duplicate are so sharp, so 
clear, so clean! Next time, 
try a Codo Silk Ribbon, a 
sheet of Codo Electro-Write 
Carbon, and use the exclu- 
sive Carbon Gripper— 
you'll be pleased, we 
guarantee! 
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The way to tour is Air 
France! Many exciting 
fall tours are now avail- 
able. Air France’s famous 
Jet Pack’ vacations to 
France and Europe fea- 
ture independent travel 
where you build your own 
itinerary and costs as little 
as $8.00 a day for meals, 
hotels, sightseeing (exclu- 
sive of air fare). 


No lower economy fares. 
TO FRANCE AND You can even Fly Now, 
EUROPE Pay Later. While in Eu- 

rope you can travel by Air 

France’s sleek Caravelle 

$ 00 Jet, enjoy superb French 
cuisine and “guest of 

FROM DAILY honor” service. So tour 
Air France —the world’s 

largest airline 


(PLUS AIR FARE) 








@ A Christmas card is always wel- 
come . . . but will yours be in the 
“red carpet” class? The difference 
between a card that is cherished and 
one that is merely given a glance is 
often simply a matter of etiquette. 


The thoughtfulness implied in tak- 
ing time to choose an appropriate 
card, and then signing your name 
and addressing the envelope prop- 
erly, goes a long way toward assuring 
a warm welcome for your greeting. 


CHOOSING THE Carp: In picking a 
card, as in selecting a gift, your pri- 
mary concern should be to choose 
one that conforms to the recipient’s 
tastes. Do not send a modernistic 
card, no matter how attractive you 
think it is, to someone who is likely 
to prefer a more traditional treat- 
ment of Christmas themes. Be cau- 
tious about sending cards with “flip” 
messages if you are planning to send 
the same card to everyone on your 
list. Select something with a simple 
message and design. 

Writinc Your Own; MEssacE: It 
is correct just to sign your name 
under a printed message. But a few 
lines in your own handwriting—even 
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YOUR YULE CARDS 


by Jerlyn Madison, Consumer Consultant, Shaeffer Pen Company 


something as brief as “Best wishes 
from all of us”—create an impression 
of extra thoughtfulness. Such a mes- 
sage from you is especially important 
to counteract the impersonal impres- 
sion conveyed by a card imprinted 
with both message and name. 


For special friends, a short note on 
an informal with a holiday motif is 
just as appropriate and often more 
welcome than a standard Christmas 
card. 


SIGNING Your NAME: You should 
always sign your complete name 
when it is not imprinted or engraved 
—the recipient probably knows sev- 
eral Janes. And sign neatly and 
legibly. Any color ink legible on 
your card paper is acceptable. Red 
and green inks are becoming increas- 
ingly popular for signing Yule cards, 
as they seem more in keeping with 
the holiday season. 


Husband and wife cards can be 
signed “Mary and Bill Smith” or 
“Bill and Mary Smith” or “The 
William Smiths” or “Mr. and Mrs. 
William Smith.” The last two are 
most appropriate for imprinted cards. 


On a Christmas card from the en- 
tire family, dad’s name should come 
first, followed by mother’s and then 
the children in order of their ages, 
regardless of sex. (Bill, Mary, Tom, 
Harry and Janie Smith.) Grown 
daughters’ names may be included; 
grown sons’ should not. 

ADDRESSING THE ENVELOPE: You 
must do this in careful, legible long- 
hand. A typed address smacks of a 
business form letter, and is in poor 





taste even though the card may be 
going to a purely business acquaint- 
ance. It is wise to use permanent 
writing fluid when addressing en- 
velopes—washable ink may smear if 
exposed to rain or dampness. 


It is good form to address a card 
to husband and wife, even if you 
know only one of them, unless it is a 
semi-business card. In that case, 
send it to your business friend at his 
or her office. 

It is wise to recheck addresses 
more than a year old. In addition, 
write your own return address in the 
upper left hand corner of the enve- 
lope. Always use postal zone num- 
bers in mailing to large cities—it 
speeds deliveries that might other- 
wise be delayed in the Christmas 
mail rush. 


MaiLinc Your Carp: Do not send 
cards by third-class mail unless you 
literally don’t give two cents for the 
sentiments expressed inside. A 
Christmas card deserves first-class 
postage in a sealed envelope that re- 
quires a four-cent stamp. Not only is 
first-class service faster, but it assures 
forwarding if the addressee has 
moved, or a return to the sender if 
the card cannot be delivered. To 
make sure your greeting is received 
before December 25, mail out-of- 
town cards two weeks before Christ- 
mas, and local cards at least a week 
before. 

Keeping these facts in mind, you 
can send cards that are truly a toast 
to the merriest of seasons. 
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European Holiday for Secretaries 


Sponsored by 


National Secretaries Association Home Trust Fund 


The Trustees of National Secre- 
taries Association Home Trust Fund, 
in cooperation with LANSEAIR 
Travel Service, Inc. and Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, have arranged 
specially planned two-week and three- 
week tours—A European Holiday for 
Secretaries—for those who want a 
happy, carefree holiday in Europe. 
LANSEAIR will be our tour opera- 
tor and PAN AM, with its wonder- 
ful Jet Clippers, will be our carrier 
on the transatlantic portion of the 
tours. 


Wm. B. Pace, sales manager of 
Lanseair Travel Service, Inc., Fulton 
National Bank Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, is now working with Pan 
American World Airways in the 
preparation of a brochure which will 
give full details on the itineraries of 
both tours, as well as the sightseeing 
to be covered in the various cities 
and countries visited. Clare H. 
Jennings, immediate past interna- 
tional president of NSA, will be the 
coordinator of the tours and will 
have copies of the brochure for dis- 
tribution. A copy may be secured by 
writing her at 5146 Berenice Ave- 
nue, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


The two-week tour will include 
visits to London, England; Holland, 
including Amsterdam, Volendam and 
Marken; Brussels, Belgium; Ger- 
many, including Cologne, Koblenz, 
then down the Rhine River to Wies- 
baden; Switzerland, including Basle, 
Zurich, Geneva, Lucerne, Interlaken 
and Berne; and Paris—that gayest 
of cities. This is a six-country tour 
and the cost is $790 for the entire 
tour, including all planned sightsee- 
ing and entrance fees where they are 
required. 


The three-week tour will include 
visits to London, England; Paris, 
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France; Italy, including Rome, Flor- 
ence, Assissi, Perugia, Bologna and 
Venice; Bregenz, where three coun- 
tries, Switzerland, Austria and Lich- 
tenstein meet; five days in the mag- 
nificent Alps of Switzerland; Madrid, 
Spain; and Lisbon, Portugal. This is 
an eight-country tour and the cost is 
$970 for the entire tour, including all 
planned sightseeing and entrance fees 
where required. 


The Passion Play is presented 
every ten years at Oberammergau 
and, if there are sufficient requests to 
attend, it will be possible to make 
arrangements for those wishing to do 
so at an additional cost of $32.00, 
including transportation from Inns- 
bruck, two nights at a hotel, meals, 
ticket to the Play, and transportation 
on to Geneva. 


Arrangements will be made for a 
semi-private audience with Pope 
John at his summer residence, Castle 
Gandolfo, near Rome, if desired. 


The rates quoted for the two tours 
are on the following basis: 


Hotets—Names to be in brochure 
for each city to be visited. Where 
space is not available in those hotels 
listed, similar facilities will be pro- 
vided. Price is based on two (2) 
persons sharing a twin-bedded room 
without private bath. Private bath, 
where available, may be secured for 
an additional $1.50 per day. Single 
rooms without private bath, where 
available, may be secured for an ad- 
ditional $1.50 per day. All of the 
hotels which will be used have ade- 
quate bath facilities and we do not 
feel it is necessary to pay the supple- 
mental charge for private bath. 

MeEats—Continental breakfast and 
lunch or dinner will be furnished in 
each city except London and Paris 


Venice 
RID 
i, 
BRUSSELS 


Ce 


2, 


Fe 


GENEV™ 
Lnecorgy, 
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where breakfast only is included. 
Continental breakfast consists of 
coffee and rolls. There will be an 
extra charge for anything else or- 
dered. On overland trips by motor 
coach and all-day excursions, lunch 
is included. 


Ties To Porters—Tips to porters 
at airports, entrance to hotels and 
exit from hotels are included. Tips 
for transporting luggage to and from 
rooms in hotels are not included. 
Tips for services imposed by the 
hotels are included except for special 
services of a personal nature. 


Arrport TAxEs—AIll included. 


TRANSFERS—The group will be met 
at airports (not air terminals) in 
each city when arrival is by air and 
transferred to their hotel. When de- 
parting by air, the group will be 
transferred to the airport (not air 
terminals) . 


Customs—Assistance will be given 
in clearing Customs in each country. 


CourirER — European courier will 
accompany the group throughout. It 
is anticipated that Mr. Pace will be 
one of the couriers. Courier partici- 
pation, however, is based on a mini- 
mum of twenty-five persons for each 
tour. If the minimum is not reached 
and European courier does not ac- 
company group, then the European 
representatives of LANSEAIR and 
PAN AM will take care of the 
group. In the cities where chartered 
bus is used for sightseeing, local 
guides will accompany the group. 

Not included in cost of the tours 
are: 


Cost of passports. 


Cost of any required shots for re- 
entry into the United States. 


Meals not indicated as included. 


Mineral waters, wines, beverages 
such as coffee, tea, milk, etc. 


All other items of a purely per- 
sonal nature. 


Excess baggage charges. 
Personal tipping. 


Transportation not provided for in 
the tour. 


LANSEAIR and PAN AM will 
include in the brochure necessary in- 
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formation as to the requirements for 
a trip to Europe. In addition, they 
will cooperate in providing the group, 
at no additional cost: 


PAN AM overnight bag. 
PAN AM baggage tags. 
Special souvenir menus. 


Banner and group photographs on 
departure with copy of picture free 
to each passenger. 


A “Welcome Aboard” cake and an 
in-flite raffle of fascinating prizes. 


Special press releases and photos 
will be published in THE SECRE- 
TARY following the tours. PAN 
AM’s Women’s Department, man- 
aged by Pat Farrell, will be delighted 
to assist our group in any way pos- 
sible. 


These are outstanding tours, 
planned especially for your enjoy- 
ment. If you are planning a trip to 
Europe any time soon we urge you 
to send for the brochure, which in- 
cludes a registration blank, and start 
making your dreams come true. 
Either of these tours may be handled 
with 10 per cent down and the bal- 
ance payable over a period of 20 
months. Or, your reservations may 
be made with a 20 per cent deposit, 
balance payable prior to departure. 


April 1 is the deadline for reserva- 
tions. Send for your brochure now. 
Be one of the fortunate ones taking 
a Holiday in Europe in 1960. 


TWO-WEEK TOUR 
SUNDAY, JULY 24 


Leave Pittsburgh 5:20 p.m.—Arrive 
Idlewild Airport 6:32 p.m. Leave 
Idlewild Airport 8:00 p.m. 


MONDAY, JULY 25 


Arrive London 7:30 a.m.—Arrive ho- 
tel approximately 8:45 a.m.—Bal- 
ance of the day is at leisure. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26 
In London — Full day sightseeing. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27 


In London — Half-day excursion to 
Windsor Castle. Leave London air- 
port 5:05 p.m.—Arrive Amsterdam 


6:15 p.m. Arrive hotel approximately 
7:15 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28 


In Amsterdam --Half day sightsee- 
ing. In the afternoon there will be an 
excursion to Volendam and Marken. 


FRIDAY, JULY 29 


In Amsterdam—In the morning there 
will be a sightseeing trip through the 
canals of Amsterdam. Afternoon will 
be at leisure. Leave Amsterdam 8:25 
p.m. Arrive Brussels 9:45 p.m. Ar- 
rive hotel at 10:45 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JULY 30 


After breakfast our chartered bus will 
call for us at the hotel for a short 
sightseeing trip of Brussels. After 
lunch we will proceed to Cologne, 
Germany. This is a distance of 120 
miles.. We should arrive at our hotel 
at approximately 6:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY, JULY 31 


After breakfast there will be a short 
sightseeing trip of Cologne and then 
we will drive to Koblens, a distance 
of 50 miles. We will board the famed 
Rhine Steamer for Wiesbaden. Our 
bus will proceed to Wiesbaden, meet- 
ing us on arrival and transfer us to 
our hotel. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 1 


After an early breakfast, we will be- 
gin our tour through Germany and 
Switzerland to Lucerne. This is the 
longest single run of the itinerary, 
265 miles. We must allow ten hours 
for this drive. Enroute we will travel 
through Baden-Baden, the Black 
Forest Region, Basle and Zurich. We 
will have an exhausted group to- 
night, therefore, early to bed and 
early to rise for the scenic beauty of 
Switzerland for the next three days. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2 


Today there will be an excursion to 
the summit of Rigi. This is one of 
the most famous trips in Switzerland, 
combining lake and mountain beauty. 
After lunch we will continue to Inter- 
laken, a distance of approximately 80 
miles. There will be ample time in 
the afternoon to stroll through this 
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beautiful city, stopping occasionally 
to view the magnificent beauty of the 
Jung-Frau-Joch in the distance. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3 


After breakfast we will begin our 
journey to Geneva. We will cover 
120 miles today, travelling through 
Bern, arriving in Geneva at approxi- 
mately 3:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 4 


In Geneva—Morning sightseeing of 
the city. Reluctantly bidding fare- 
well, we leave one of the most beau- 
tiful countries in the world. Our 
flight departs Geneva airport at 5:45 
p.m. All is not lost however, since we 
are flying to the Fashion Center of 
the world—PARIS—We arrive Paris 
at 8:10 p.m.—our hotel at 9:30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 5 
In Paris—Full day sightseeing. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6 


In Paris—At leisure—In the evening 
there will be a Nightclub Tour of 
four clubs, one of which will be the 
famous “Lido.” 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7 


In Paris—Morning sightseeing excur- 
sion to Versailles. 


Goodbye Europe—At 6:00 p.m. we 
leave Orly Field for New York. Due 
to the time changes, we will arrive in 
New York at 11:00 p.m. With the 
introduction of long-range “Jets” the 
departure will probably be later, fly- 
ing “Non-Stop.” 


SIGHTSEEING SCHEDULE 
TWO-WEEK TOUR 


LONDON 

Sightseeing of London will include 
visits to Trafalgar Square, St. James’ 
Palace, Buckingham Palace, home of 
the Royal Family since 1837. Witness 
the Changing of the Guard; see 
Whitehall, Scotland Yard, Tower of 
London, Bank of England, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Law Courts, and 
Dicken’s Old Curiosity Shop, Picca- 
dilly Circus, Oxford Circus, Marble 
Arch, Hyde Park, the Kensington 
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Museum, Chelsea, Tate Gallery, the 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Abby, Downing Street where No. 10 
is the residence of the Prime Minis- 
ter, Lambeth Palace, and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue the center of London’s 
theatrical world. 


WINDSOR CASTLE 


Excursion to Windsor: Proceed to 
Stoke Poges where Gray wrote his 
famous “Elegy” and on to Eton Col- 
lege founded in 1440; then to historic 
Windsor Castle. After lunch at the 
Castle Hotel, continue to Runny- 
mede, scene of the signing of the 
Magna Charta in 1215. Go to Hamp- 
ton Court to visit the fabulous gar- 
dens surrounding the Palace, former 
residence of King Henry VIII. 


PARIS 


Modern Paris: A circle tour of the 
most modern and luxurious areas of 
Paris: the Opera, the Madeleine 
and the incomparable Place de la 
Concorde. Drive down the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees to the Arc de 
Triomphe. Return to point of origin 
by way of the Eiffel Tower and the 
Military School. Stops at the In- 
valides and Napoleon’s Tomb will be 
made en route. 


Historial Paris: Drive through the 
oldest quarters of Paris: Place 
Vendome, the Tuileries Gardens and 
The Louvre. A stop will be made at 
the famous Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. Continue on a drive through 
“Latin Quarter.” See the University, 
Senate and Luxembourg Gardens. 
Return to point of origin via Mont- 
martre. 


VERSAILLES 


We visit the Palace and Gardens of 
Versailles, former residence of the 
Kings of France. No other royal 
abode can bring out with greater 
magnificence the glory and splendor 
of Louis XIV’s reign. 


LUCERNE 


Excursion to Rigi. 


GENEVA 


Visit the Cathedral of St. Peter, Mu- 
seum of Art and History, Monument 


of the Reformation, Tour de L’lle, 
Palais des Nations, Ariana Museum, 
the Theatre of Geneva and the Inter- 
national Red Cross. 


AMSTERDAM 

Sightseeing of the city will include 
visits to Rembrandt’s House, the 
Rijk’s Museum and a diamond cut- 
ting factory. A trip along the canals 
will offer views of the Royal Palace, 
the Old Portuguese Synagogue, the 
Exchange and others. 


VOLENDAM and MARKEN 


Leave for Volendam and the Isle of 
Marken on the Zuyder Zee where the 
colorful native costumes and wooden 
shoes are still worn. Return via 
Broek-in-Waterland (visiting a typi- 
cal Dutch cheese-making farm, Mon- 
nikendam and Edam, dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee. 


AMSTERDAM 
The canals of Amsterdam. 


ITINERARY 
THREE-WEEK TOUR 
SUNDAY, JULY 24 


Leave Pittsburgh 5:20 p.m.—Arrive 
Idlewild Airport 6:32 p.m. Leave 
Idlewild Airport 8:00 p.m. 


MONDAY, JULY 25 


Arrive London 7:30 a.m.—Arrive ho- 
tel approximately 8:45 a.m. — Bal- 
ance of the day is at leisure. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26 
In London—Full day sightseeing. ) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27 


In London — Morning excursion to 
Windsor Castle. Afternoon at leisure. 
Leave London 6:00 p.m. — Arrive 
Paris 8:05 p.m.—arrive hotel 9:30 
p.m. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28 
In Paris— Half day sightseeing. 
Afternoon at leisure. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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(Below) “What a Boss Expects of His Secretary and What 
a Secretary Expects of Her Boss” was the topic of a panel 
presented by members of Jacksonville, Florida Chapter at 
the annual meeting of the Business Education Council of 
Duval County. The panel members (left to right) were: Hugh 
Eskridge, Nelson Harris, Mrs. Glenna Burton, president of 
Jacsonville Chapter; Anna Marie Januski, and Mrs. Jean Cox. 
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(Left)Stamford, Connecticut Chapter celebratked its Tenth 
Anniversary with a luncheon, “Salute to Career Women.” 
Seated (left to right) Sarah F. Smith, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Stamford; Ethel Ambler, former international secretary. 
Standing (left to right)Mrs. Marybeth Locke, president; Miss 
Faith Baldwin, noted novelist and guest speaker; Mrs. Helen 
Ayton, toastmistress; and Mrs. Clara Gildemeister, woman’s 
editor of the “Stamford Advocate.” 


(Below) Although we may not be interested in politics we 
should and must be interested in good government. Senator 
Estes Kefauver (center) speaker at a recent meeting of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee Chapter stated: “Whether government is 
good or bad depends not upon the officials, but upon the 
citizens themselves.” He is shown here with Mrs. Louise 
Howell (left), program chairman, and Thelma Green (right), 
president. 
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(Right) Mrs. Laura Harrington (left), publicity director of northern 
California and member of Sacramento Chapter; and Mrs. June Wray 
Geer (center), president of Sacramento Chapter are shown with 
H. Harold Leavey, Sacramento executive, at the California State 
Fair exhibit prepared and presented by Sacramento Chapter. The 
theme of the exhibit was “The Boss Goes te Europe,” chosen to 
indicate the secretary today must be qualified to handle every type 
of business arrangement, including itineraries for extended trips. 


(Below) Members of Queen City Chapter, Gainesville, Georgia are 
shown planning to handle the correspondence for the Community 
Chest Campaign. Bill Barrett, County Chairman (standing) gives 
instructions to (left to right) Mrs. Ethel Roberts, Mrs. Jessie Cobb, 
Katherine Crowe und Martha Reynolds, chapter president. 
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Miss (Below) High School seniors partici- 

Helen pating in the counselling program 





sponsored by the Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chapter, acquire new telephone voices 
and learn how to use a telephone 
courteously and effectively via coach- 
ing by Miss Phyllis Swisher, customer 
training supervisor of the Cincinnati 
and Suburban Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Looking on are Miss Matilda L. 
Klaiber, education committee chair- 
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ties man; Janet Fletschan, Pat Trout, 
Nash- Joyce Childers and Condra Glynn, 
nt is students of Woodward and Withrow 
n the High Schools. 
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Give 
The SECRETARY 
to a <Fniend 


There's no better way to interest 
her in NSA, and no nicer gift to 
give. Each month as she receives 
her copy, she'll be reminded of your 
thoughtfulness in sending it to her. 


Just fill out the blanks below and 
mail with your check ($3.00 for 
each one-year subscription) to The 
National Secretaries Association 
(International), 1103 Grand, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 


Please send THE SECRETARY for 
the next year to: 
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CPS 


QUICKIE 


QUIZ 


(Furnished by International Education Committee) 


1. Which one of the following is 


a current asset? 

(a) Furniture and Fixtures 
(b) Goodwill 

(c) Patents 

(d) Prepaid Expenses 


. The amount withheld by an em- 


ployer for the employee’s FICA 
tax is placed in a special ac- 
count. What is the classification 
of this account? 

(a) Asset 

(b) Expense 

(c) Liability 

(d) Other Income 


. On October 16 an invoice dated 


October 13 was received by XYZ 
Company, terms 2/10, n/30. 
The goods arrived on October 
17. What is the last day for tak- 
ing advantage of the discount? 
(a) October 23 

(b) October 26 

(c) October 27 

(d) November 16 


. What FICA taxes must an em- 


ployee pay if his salary totals 
$5,000 in one year? 

(a) $96 

(b) $100 

(c) $120 

(d) $125 


. Which one of the following is 


NOT considered as “real prop- 
erty?” 

(a) Building 

(b) Patent 

(c) Sewer 

(d) Sidewalk 


. Manufacturing overhead in- 


cludes 
(a) direct labor. 


10. 


(b) finished goods inventory. 
(c) heat and power. 
(d) raw material. 


Freight paid on plant equipment 
purchased is charged to 

(a) Equipment 

(b) Freight In 

(c) Inventory 

(d) Purchases 


What will be the result on one’s 

financial statements for failing to 

charge off depreciation for the 

current period? 

(a) The profit will not be af- 
fected. 

(b) The profit will be under- 
stated. 

(c) Net worth will be over- 
stated. 

(d) Net worth will be under- 
stated. 


A bill of exchange is frequently 
called a 


(a) promissory note. 
(b) bill of lading. 
(c) draft. 

(d) voucher. 


The ABC Company owns a note 
receivable dated January 11, 
1958 from John Doe. It is a 
$12,000, 514%, 60-day note. On 
January 21, 1958, ABC dis- 
counts this note at the bank at 
6%. Proceeds from the note 
were 

(a) $11,899.09. 

(b) $11,990.00. 

(c) $12,009.00. 


(d) $12,010.00. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 32 
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CULTURE— 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Mi Few early patriots could see as 
clearly as John Adams that several 
generations of effort would be re- 
quired to realize America’s cultural 
potential. In 1780, while Minister 
Plenipotentiary negotiating treaties 
of peace and commerce with Great 
Britain, he wrote his wife from Paris: 


“T could fill volumes with descrip- 
tions of temples and palaces, paint- 
ings, sculpture, tapestry, porcelain, 
etc., if I could have the time. My 
sons ought to study geography, navi- 
gation, commerce and agriculture in 
order to give their children a right 
to study philosophy, painting, poetry, 
music, architecture, sculpture, tape- 
stry and porcelain.” 


Today, several generations past 
John Adams’ grandsons, we are in 
the midst of a great cultural develop- 
ment. Our society today is exhibiting 
elements that have produced cultures 
of the past—wealth, leisure, educa- 
tion, energy and the challenge of a 
world in conflict. An imposing mass 
of statistics reveals our interest in 
cultural matters is increasing at a 
rapid rate. 

We are buying books, for example, 
costing more than half a_ billion 
dollars a year—-four times that of a 
generation ago. 

The figures are no less imposing 
in art. In 1932, 600 museums served 
the American public. Today, there 
are about 2,500. More than eight 
million Americans have dabbled in 
oil painting. We are a nation that 
plays music and listens to it in pro- 
digious numbers. In 1957, 28 million 
Americans played musical instru- 
ments—twice the 1938 figure. A 
few years ago, it was estimated there 
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PART I 


by James. B. L. Rush 


Journal and Sentinel 


were three times as many concerts 
in the United States as in the rest 
of the world. In 1956, 703 opera 
groups produced operas in the then 
48 states. 

Ballet was almost unknown in the 
United States a few years ago. Today, 
three major American ballet com- 
panies perform regularly. In 25 
years, the number of symphony orch- 
estras jumped from 30 to 160, while 
the American Symphony Orchestra 
League lists 650 professional and 
semi-professional orchestras, exclus- 
ive of college groups. 

In 1957, sales of records reached 
400 million dollars, up from five 
million dollars in 1933. The Metro- 
politan Opera opened its 75th season 
to a 3,616-seat capacity audience, 
plus 230 standees. According to 
Francis Robinson, assistant manager 
of the Opera, the take was $86,687. 
“Tt looks like the best season in our 
history,” said Mr. Robinson; “it 
should beat even last year’s high.” 
But the Metropolitan Opera this 
year may go in the red by about 
$500,000. 

Last December, the American 
Museum of Natural History reported 
it had gone $90,606 into the red dur- 
ing its 1958 fiscal year. “Without 
community interest and support,” 
Alexander M. White, museum presi- 
dent, warned, “the exhibition pro- 
gram of the American Museum 
would lose vitality.” 

Now the thing the Metropolitan 
Opera, the American Museum of 
Natural History have in common is 
they are so-called cultural activities. 
They are not practical bread-winning 
activities, but they are the things we 
do after hours, adding spice and 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


variety to our lives. They are indica- 
tions that America is reaching the 
maturity which John Adams foresaw 
170 years ago. I will not try to ex- 
plain this cultural outburst or to 
justify it, but examine how it is 
going to be paid for. 

As you can see by the above figures, 
“The best things in life are free,” is 
not true. Culture is one of the most 
expensive things, short of a guided 
missile, that exists today. What I 
propose to do is to examine how other 
nations now and at other times have 
paid for the culture they feel is neces- 
sary to their happiness and well be- 
ing. It may lead us to some con- 
clusions as to how we can pay for 
our cultural activities today. 

Let us turn back to 1761 for an 
illustration of how music was sup- 
ported in Europe. Joseph Haydn, 
a young musician, was hired as vice- 
kapellmeister by Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, a soldier, diplomat, patron 
of art and spendthrift, who rose high 
in the service of the Empress Maria 
Teresa of Austria-Hungary. Haydn 
and the Prince signed a contract 
which is unique in musical history. 

“The said Joseph Haydn shall ap- 
pear in the antechamber daily, be- 
fore and after midday, and inquire 
whether His Highness is pleased to 
order a performance of the orchestra. 
“A salary of 400 florins to be re- 
ceived quarterly is hereby bestowed 
upon the said vice kapellmeister by 
His Serene Highness.” 

The results of this 30-year con- 
tract are well known. When one 
enters a concert hall in America 
today, there is always a good chance 
he will hear one of the many symph- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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WAYS 


Reprinted by permission from 
HOW TO DEAL WITH YOUR TENSIONS 
by George S. Stevenson, M. D. 


TO DEAL WITH 
YOUR TENSIONS 


Here are a few simple, ready-to- 
hand actions which may help you. 
But remember as you read them that 
success will not come, even in these, 
from a halfhearted effort. Nor will it 
come overnight. It will take determi- 
nation, persistence and time. Yet the 
results will certainly be worth your 
best effort, whether yours is an occa- 
sional mild upset, which most of us 
experience, or one that is more last- 
ing and severe. 


TALK IT OUT 


When something worries you, talk 
it out. Don’t bottle it up. Confide 
your worry to some levelheaded per- 
son you can trust; your husband or 
wife, father or mother, a good friend, 
your clergyman, your family doctor, 
a teacher, school counselor, or dean. 
Talking things out helps to relieve 
your strain, helps you to see your 
worry in a clearer light, and often 
helps you to see what you can do 
about it. 


ESCAPE FOR A WHILE 


Sometimes, when things go wrong, 
it helps to escape from the painful 
problem for a while: to lose yourself 
in a movie or a book or a game, or a 
brief trip for a change of scene. Mak- 
ing yourself “stand there and suffer” 
is a form of self-punishment, not a 
way to solve a problem. It is per- 
fectly realistic and healthy to escape 
punishment long enough to recover 
breath and balance. But be prepared 
to come back and deal with your 
difficulty when you are more com- 
posed, and when you and others in- 
volved are in better condition emo- 
tionally and intellectually to deal 
with it. 
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WORK OFF YOUR ANGER 


If you feel yourself using anger as 
a general way of behavior, remember 
that while anger may give you a tem- 
porary sense of righteousness, or even 
of power, it will generally leave you 
feeling foolish and sorry in the end. 
If you feel like lashing out at some- 
one who has provoked you, try hold- 
ing off that impulse for a while. Let 
it wait until tomorrow. Meanwhile, 
do something constructive with the 
pent-up energy. Pitch into some 
physical activity like gardening, 
cleaning out the garage, carpentry or 
some other do-it-yourself project. Or 
work it out in tennis or a long walk. 
Working the anger out of your sys- 
tem and cooling it off for a day or two 
will leave you much better prepared 
to handle your problem intelligently 
and gainfully. 


GIVE IN OCCASIONALLY 


If you find yourself getting into 
frequent quarrels with people, and 
feeling obstinate and defiant, remem- 
ber that that’s the way frustrated 
children behave. Stand your ground 
on what you know is right, but do so 
calmly and make allowance for the 
fact that you could turn out to be 
wrong. And even if you’re dead right, 
it’s easier on your system to give in 
once in a while. If you yield, you'll 
usually find that others will, too. And 
if you can work this out, the result 
will be relief from tension, the 
achievement of a practical resolution, 
together with a great feeling of satis- 
faction and maturity. 


DO SOMETHING FOR OTHERS 


If you feel yourself worrying about 
yourself all the time, try doing some- 


thing for somebody else. You'll find 
this will take the steam out of your 
own worries and—even better—give 
you a fine feeling of having done well. 


TAKE ONE THING AT A TIME 


For people under tension, an ordi- 
nary work load can sometimes seem 
unbearable. The load looks so great 
that it becomes painful to tackle any 
part of it—even the things that most 
need to be done. When that hap- 
pens, remember that it’s a temporary 
condition and that you can work your 
way out of it. The surest way to do 
this is to take a few of the most 
urgent tasks and pitch into them, 
one at a time, setting aside all the 
rest for the time being. Once you 
dispose of these you’ll see that the 
remainder is not such a “horrible 
mess” after all. You'll be in the 
swing of things, and the rest of the 
tasks will go much more easily. If 
you feel you can’t set anything aside 
to tackle things this sensible way, 
reflect: are you sure you aren’t over- 
estimating the importance of the 
things you do—that is, your own 
importance? 


SHUN THE “SUPERMAN” URGE 

Some people expect too much from 
themselves, and get into a constant 
state of worry and anxiety because 
they think they are not achieving as 
much as they should. They try for 
perfection in everything. Admirable 
as this ideal is, it is an open invita- 
tion to failure. No one can be perfect 
in everything. Decide which things 
you do well, and then put your major 
effort into these. They are apt to be 
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Wi “What a wonderful party!!’ 


Do your guests say that the next 
day? If you use a little foresight, 
they will say it—and mean it. Plan- 
ning and attitude are the keynotes to 
becoming the charming hostess 
you’ve always known you are. 

Most people think a party begins 
when the guests arrive. It actually 
begins when you first invite them. 
Make your invitation list with a view 
to how well the personalities mesh. 


Be happy to see them. A warm 
smile at the door will make them 
glad to be present. Introduce them 
to everyone and guide them into con- 
versation with other guests. See to it 
personally that quiet, shy guests have 
a chance to talk to someone who will 
share mutual interests. 


If cliques form—and they will if 
you leave your guests alone—certain 
members of the party will be ne- 
glected. It is your job to keep people 
mingling. A hint to a member of one 
group someone in another group 
would like to meet him or her often 
solves the problem. 


Food and drink, primary elements 
of any gathering, require planning, 
too. Serve foods that are interesting, 
gay, exotic if you wish, but avoid the 
eccentric. Make sure there is a gen- 
erous supply. Heaping bowls and 
well-stocked platters make a wonder- 
ful impression. You can always shove 
the left-overs into the refrigerator for 
tomorrow’s lunch. 


You owe it to your guesis to be 
thoughtful and discreet about liquor 
and its use. 


If you are worried about not hav- 
ing enough ice, before the party put 
two pitchers of water in the refrigera- 
tor. When the ice-trays are empty, 
fill them with this chilled water. It 
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will freeze faster. There is even a 
best sequence to mixing a drink: ice 
cubes first, then the liquor, and last of 
all the mixer, which you pre-chill. 
Pour the soda gently, tilting the glass 
if you will. Done this way, the drink 
is self-stirred, and keeps its carbona- 
tion. 


Put your glasses in the refrigerator 
an hour before the party. The frosted 
effect is impressive — another little 
thing your guests will remember. 


Something else your guests will 
take for granted is an adequate sup- 
ply of ashtrays. If you don’t have 
enough around, they will notice it 
and start dropping ashes any place 
they can find. 


Even with well-prepared, refresh- 
ments and compatible guests, certain 
situations arise, which, if not handled 
correctly, turn the party into a 
“drag.” 

(1) Accidents—Somebody knocks 
over the antique vase that has been 
in the family for years. It may be 
heart-breaking, but there is no point 
in destroying the evening over it. 
Bite your lip and smile. “Accidents 
will occur in the best regulated fami- 
lies,” said Charles Dickens—and his 
parties were supposed to be-whoppers. 


(2) Over-indulgence — It is - not 
hard to lose count of one’s‘drinks at 
a good party. As the ‘hostess, you 
should have a pot of black coffee 
ready for that “‘one for the’ road.” 


(3) Bores— When some people 


are having a good time, you just can- 
not stop them from talking. Unfortu- 
nately for them and your party, 
others may not be interested in lis- 
tening. You can either take your 
talker out of a group by telling him 
there is something you want him to 
see, or by cleverly sending him some- 


where or—the hardest of the alterna- 
tives—by cutting him off without 
angering him. This can be done by 
remarking that his monolog reminds 
you of something. After a few words, 
ask another member of the group a 
question. Discreetly stifling a bore is 
a tribute to your ability as a hostess. 


(4) Lack of activity —There are 
untold ways to keep your guests in- 
terested when conversation drags. 
Games, singing and dancing are all 
possibilities. Again you cannot shove 
these at them, but beforehand have 
the facilities ready and use them as 
needed. Let your guests acquire 
recognition; let them feel this is a 
natural part of the party, not a con- 
trived activity to cover up a lull. 


(5) Inept parting — A wonderful 
party can be spoiled if parting is 
handled poorly. You will have no 
trouble from most guests. Around a 
certain time, people naturally begin 
to feel tired and make their exit. 
Quite often, though, someone will be 
feeling so good he just won’t want to 
leave. Well-chosen hints often solve 
your problem. “Gee, Joe, I feel guilty 
about making you stay here to tell 
me that last story after I let every- 
one else go home,” or “Thanks for 
keeping this party going, Jane. As 
they were leaving, everyone said you 
were wonderful company. 

If you have provided good food 
and drink for your guests, if you 
have made them feel warm and 
necessary, if you have avoided those 
uncomfortable situations, if you have 
taken as much delight in being a 
hostess as your friends have taken in 
being guests, everyone will be.sure to 
say—and mean it—“What a wonder- 
ful party!” 
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A SECRETARY VIEWS HOUSING 


by Mrs. Betty Zachow, CPS 
Seattle Washington Chapter 


Eprtor’s Notre 


The latest statistics supplied by 
the Department of Labor show that 
one-third of the working people are 
women. Out of this number, over 50 
per cent are married. Of more 
astounding revelation is the fact that 
of this 50 per cent, there are more in 
the age of forty plus than the ages of 
twenty to forty. No doubt most of 
the women of forty plus are inter- 
ested in a new home, either newly 
acquired or one in the future. Mrs. 
Zachow was requested to be alert for 
suggestions of interest to the planners 
of our future NSA Home. She feels 
that several of the points gleaned 
could be incorporated. 


Mi Did you ever attend a party to 
criticize your host, point out what 
you felt were poor points in his prod- 
uct, and possibly veto his future 
plans? 

My husband and I did just that 
when we were chosen Spokane’s offi- 
cial representatives to the first 
Family Conference on Housing in 
Washington, D. C., in September. 


We had entered a contest spon- 
sored by the Spokane Realty Board 
and the Spokane Homebuilders Asso- 
ciation and had submitted an essay 
entitled “Why I Want a New Home.” 


Co-sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders and the 
Women’s Housing Congress, Inc., the 
conference drew nearly 100 delegates 
from more than 40 cities throughout 
the United States. While most of the 
adults attended as husband and wife 
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teams, a group of ten teen-agers were 
on hand to have their say. 

All sessions of the conference were 
held at the fabulous National Hous- 
ing Center in Washington, D. C., 
where we were surrounded by the 
latest displays showing every pos- 
sible phase of homebuilding. 


The NHC, if you have not had the 
good fortune to visit it, has five floors 
of the latest—the most beautiful— 
and the most practical in home build- 
ing. From basement to attic, both 
inside and out, nothing has been over- 
looked. It is truly a showplace of the 
homebuilding industry! 

Our hosts in Washington were 
members of the Women’s Housing 
Congress, Inc. 

Delegates at this first family con- 
ference were divided into groups of 
ten and we sat, together with a mod- 
erator, informally around a _ large 
table. Each industry had present a 
number of experts who were available 
to answer technical questions or to 
unravel any problems which might 
stump us. 


The big questions we were asked 
to resolve were not, “Do you like our 
product?” but rather, “Why do you 
(or don’t you) like it?”—“How can 
we make it better?”—“What changes 
would you suggest?” 

The Family Conference on Hous- 
ing was planned to provide a sound- 
ing board where building materials 
makers, home builders, and contrac- 
tors might find the answer to the 
important question: “What do you 
want in the home you buy?” 


And what fun we had answering 
that question! 

Do topics such as “exterior con- 
struction” and “interior materials” 
sound uninteresting to you? They 
are not when your table is discussing 
cathedral ceilings, a trend toward 
eight foot doors, and to what degree 
your house should harmonize with 
other houses in the neighborhood. 


The Home and Neighborhood 


Our discussions began, quite prop- 
erly, with the topic “The Home and 
Neighborhood.” We discussed the 
importance of privacy, quiet streets, 
distances to school and church, pub- 
lic transportation, and zoning. The 
desire for greater privacy in the out- 
door areas of the home drew consid- 
erable comment. Many felt more 
thought should be given to the place- 
ment of a house on the lot in order 
to provide more natural privacy. 


Community or subdivision facili- 
ties such as club houses, swimming 
pools and playgrounds, which charge 
an annual fee for membership, came 
in for spirited discussion. Some dele- 
gates expressed willingness to pay 
as high as $150 a year for such facili- 
ties. Many would pay $100 a year. 


Kitchens 

Kitchens, bathrooms, and laundry 
was a topic which brought forth some 
of the most definitely expressed 
opinions. While there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between the L and 
the U-shaped kitchen — delegates 
seemed to be split about 50-50. 
There was no lack of agreement on 
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the need for counter and storage 
space. Most women felt they couldn’t 
have too much. 

Several delegates voted for the 
lunch bar which, incidentally, the 
teen-agers were firmly against. 

Wood was preferred over metal 
kitchen cabinets by nearly all dele- 
gates. 

Adults at the conference listed the 
dishwasher and garbage disposer as 
their first choice of appliances, but 
the teen-agers wanted first of all a 
freezer—preferably a full one! 


Aluminum 

The aluminum industry discussions 
indicated that women were as well 
informed on the subject as men and 
perhaps better. Included among new 
uses suggested were interior wall 
panels of enameled aluminum and 
decorative aluminum panels for the 
ceiling in recreation rooms. 


The Fireplace 

Clay and cement products turned 
the discussion, among other places, 
to the heart of the home—the fire- 
place. There was considerable inter- 
est in providing more than one fire- 
place in the home, such as in a 
bedroom, in addition to the living 
room and family room. 


Basements 

Because of the various regions 
represented, basements came in for 
both favorable and adverse reactions. 
The idea of a reinforced concrete 
shelter area within the basement was 
a popular suggestion and, yes, most 
delegates felt they would pay an ad- 
ditional $300 to $500 to have such a 
shelter provided. 


Bathrooms 

If yours is a one-bathroom house 
but has more than one bathroom- 
user, you would have enjoyed seeing 
and discussing the sketches of sug- 
gested bath and bedroom arrange- 
ments! With thoughts of actual cost 
always in mind, we compared the 
advantages of a full bath against a 
half bath, discussed a bath near the 
front door to serve as a powder room 
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and another bath near the family 
room or back door to serve as a mud 
room for the youngsters. 


Brand names were very important, 
it seemed, in the selection of plumb- 
ing fixtures. Colored magazine ad- 
vertisements played an important 
part in acquainting homebuilders 
with new products. 


Bedrooms 

Bedrooms with “lounge” areas 
were very popular. It was almost a 
unanimous opinion that everyone, 
child as well as adult, must have 
some place for complete privacy. The 
teen-agers expressed a desire for a 
place to read and study when there 
were adult activities elsewhere in the 
house. Adults favored a bedroom 
lounge area for the times when the 
younger generation had taken over 
the living and family rooms. 


Bedrooms with built-in dressers 
and make-up tables were compared 
with rooms with fewer or no built-ins 
which would require more furniture. 


Lumber 

When asked to evaluate building 
material advertising, delegates again 
favored magazines with color adver- 
tisements. This feeling was apparent 
particularly during talk of the wood 
and lumber industry. Adults and 
teen-agers alike wanted paneling in 
recreation rooms and dens, wood 
kitchen cabinets, and (when cost was 
not a_ factor) hardwood floors 
whether or not carpeted. 


Air Conditioning—Heating 

The air conditioning industry was 
not one which I could discuss very 
intelligently since we, in the State of 
Washington, have little need for it. 
But heating—that I know about! I 
found it interesting to learn, how- 
ever, in reading transcripts of the 
conference after its conclusion, that 
at least half of the current non- 
owners of air conditioning said they 
would install air-conditioning if it 
could be included in the original con- 
struction cost and the original mort- 
gage. Nearly all types of heating 


came under discussion. A frequently 
expressed dissatisfaction with warm 
air heating was dryness and uneven 
heat. Many delegates felt not enough 
has been done to maintain com- 
fortable humidity in homes. 


Walls 

If lathing and plastering sounds 
to you as if it would be something 
only your husband could discuss, you 
should have heard the good natured 
arguing about plaster versus drywall, 
the needs for more acoustical plaster, 
and the pros and cons of stucco. 


Floor Plans 

In general the delegates preferred 
the living room area in the front of 
the house. This opinion I echoed 
loudly. Who wants guests coming 
thru or past the kitchen during those 
last few hectic moments before din- 
ner? Delegates were against picture 
windows almost unanimously. 

All preferred separate dining rooms 
in addition to eating space in the 
kitchen or family room, and were 
willing to sacrifice living room space 
in order to have it. One delegate, the 
mother of three young children, ex- 
pressed her thinking this way: “I 
want the more formal atmosphere of 
a separate dining room because I 
want to teach my children proper 
table manners and want them to 
learn the proper use of silver, linens, 
and table ware. I don’t feel this can 
be accomplished in the informal, 
casual, everyday surroundings of 
kitchen or family room.” She added 
that she believed this teaching to be 
a responsibility of parents and it 
should be one of a child’s earliest in- 
troductions to gracious living. 


=> a 


The Family Conference on Hous- 
ing was one of the most exciting and 
stimulating experiences I have had 
the pleasure to know. Whether what 
those of us there could contribute will 
result in changing trends remains to 
be seen. 

Truly it was America in action. 
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SO 
YOU 

_ WANT 
TO 


Wi What I have to say to you is 
largely from my own experience, be- 
cause,of course, that is what I know 
the most about. 

It seems to me that for women 
entering business who have aspira- 
tions toward a career and ultimate 
managerial positions, there are cer- 
tain things you have to do and be. 

The first one is to really know 
your job. If you work for a firm 
manufacturing plastics you should 
make an effort to learn all you can 
about plastics. If it is a wholesale 
baking company you should be 
familiar with every doughnut or 
cracker that goesinto a package 
under your trade name, and with 
those of your competitors, as well. 
You should learn your business from 
every angle—and this a secretary has 
an excellent opportunity to do. You 
should be familiar with the work of 
every department in your organiza- 
tion. 
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Second, you should have qualities 
of leadership. This quality of leader- 
ship should not be in any way a 
militant quality. I can’t think of 
anyone iess likely to succeed than 
the person who goes about with an 
“T am right and you are wrong” sort 
of attitude—but rather, the quiet con- 
fidence that is a part of knowing your 
job and doing it well. 

One of the qualities of leadership 
is that a leader seeks to rise. She 
wants to be better than she now is. 
She takes advantage of opportunities. 
She is not afraid to make a decision 
for fear of making a mistake. She 
does what is expected of her, and 
more. It is that extra something she 
gives to her job which sets her apart 
from the others. She gets that extra 
bit of effort out of herself. 

In this connection, it is extremely 
important that you like your job and 
like and respect the people you work 
for and with. It would be absolutely 


by Mrs. Eloise J. Zeller 
Gainesville Chapter, Florida 


impossible for me to work for people 
I did not completely respect and of 
whose business ethics I did not ap- 
prove. And I would also be very 
unhappy trying to work for someone 
who did not respect me. 

To get back to qualities of leader- 
ship—a leader should have the abil- 
ity to make herself liked by her 
associates. If she has the friendship 
and confidence of the people with 
whom and for whom she works, she 
can be a very valuable liaison be- 
tween labor and management and 
can save her employers much valu- 
able time which might have other- 
wise been spent in ironing out minor 
grievances. She can earn this con- 
fidence of her associates by being 
sincere and honest and by displaying 
a real interest in them and their 
problems. 

Soon after I came to Gainesville 
in January of 1953, I was straighten- 
ing Mr. Dell’s desk one day when I 
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ran across a note which Dr. Edwin 
Andrews had written to Mr. Dell and 
which read. something like this: 
“This is the article about which I 
was referring during our conversation 
the other day,” and attached to it was 
an excerpt from an article by Dr. 
F. S. DuBois which appeared in the 
magazine “Mental Hygiene” in the 
July, 1952 issue. I read the excerpt 
and was so impressed by it that I 
copied it and every once in a while, 
when I think I might be becoming a 
little bit self-centered or self-satisfied, 
I get it out and read it, and each time 
it means as much to me as it did the 
first time. It is called, ““The Mature 
Individual.” 


“Fortunate is the individual who 
can so govern the expression of his 
instinctive drives as to experience the 
least conflict in adaptation. Attain- 
ment of such adequate self-direction 
leads to the inner security, the pres- 
ervation of mental health, and the 
iniegrity of personality necessary for 
wise decisions and ethical conduct. 
Honesty, courage, facing reality, get- 
ting along with others and doing his 
job well are indications that a person 
thinks and acts as a responsible mem- 
ber of society. Moreover, in acquir- 
ing these desirable qualities of 
personality, he has developed the 
major distinction that marks him as 
a mature adult; he has progressed 
from egocentricity to social con- 
sciousness—self is subordinated in 
service to others. 


“The immature individual’s atti- 
tude toward society is indicated by 
his goal, as expressed in terms of 
‘What can I get out of it?? The ma- 
ture individual thinks and acts in 
terms of ‘What can I give?’ ‘What 
opportunity for service is available?’ 


“Habits of thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration, kindness and tolerance 
have crystallized in the personality 
and have made self-evident the fact 
that usefulness brings the greatest 
satisfaction in life; that happiness 
is based not upon material things 
alone, but upon the security of a 
self-disciplined life, motivated by 
interest in the welfare of one’s fellow 


” 


man 
To me, this has a real message. 


Now, to get back to our subject: 
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1. We need to learn all we possibly 
can about our jobs; 

2. We need to cultivate qualities 
of leadership; 

3. We need to do our jobs so well 
that we are confident and sure of 
ourselves and above petty office 
jealousies; 

4. We should continue to improve 
our skills and broaden our knowledge; 

5. We should take advantage of 
opportunities that are offered to ex- 
pand the scope of our jobs; 

6. When the occasion arises where 
a decision must be made, we should 
not be afraid to make it for fear of 
criticism, but use our best judgment, 
knowing it is the best we can do; 

7. We should give to our jobs, 
whatever they may be, not only what 
is expected of us, but that extra bit 
of effort which says to management, 
“T want to get ahead”; 

8. We should be kind and con- 
siderate to our fellow workers and 
try in every way to make them like 
us; 

9. And here is a point that I 
haven’t yet touched upon: When we 
enter the world of business, we are 
entering a man’s world as opposed 
to the commonly accepted women’s 
world of homemaking, and when we 
enter it we should be willing to work 
and compete with men on their own 
ground, without attempting to make 
use of the age-old weapon of sex. To 
be well dressed and well groomed is 
most important, but for goodness 
sake, don’t depend entirely upon your 
long eyelashes to counteract the ad- 
verse effect of having accidentally 
let slip a very confidential bit of news 
about your company. It might work 
the first time, but I repeat, don’t 
depend on it! 

Now, this business of “getting 
ahead” in the business world, entails 
more than what goes on between 9:00 
A.M. and 5:00 P.M. Monday through 
Friday. 

In order to be competent, attrac- 
tive, able businesswomen, we need to 
have other qualities in addition to 
being a “whizz” at office routine. 
And so our education should con- 
tinue during our leisure hours. We 
should not neglect to read our news- 
papers and various periodicals. 


We should take part in civic enter- 
prises, and we should have an active 
interest in the world around us— 
music, theatre, art, literature. At any 
time, we may be invited to attend 
a luncheon or dinner party or be 
asked to entertain visitors from out 
of town, and it is nice, indeed, to 
have something to talk about when 
you have worn out the small talk 
about the office. Also, the conscious- 
ness that you are an informed, attrac- 
tive, knowledgeable woman contrib- 
utes a great deal to the poise and 
ease of manner which you bring to 
your job. 

At a dinner party some years ago, 
following the successful conclusion 
of a contempt of court case in the 
Supreme Court of the District, I had 
as dinner partner on my left the 
president of a Presbyterian College, 
and on my right, a Montana cowboy, 
both of whom had been character 
witnesses for our client. 


During the dinner, a rather strained 
situation arose, and it seemed to me 
it would be a good idea to propose 
a toast to our associate counsel, who 
had been somewhat neglected and 
seemed to me to be a little dis- 
gruntled. I did this, and it happened 
to be the right thing to do, everyone 
said later, because it saved some hurt 
feelings and possible estrangement. 

So we must use tact and be intui- 
tive and watchful and able and ready 
to do what the occasion demands. 
And women, because, of their sensi- 
tivity and perception, are quick to 
see the opportunity. 

I hope all of you like your jobs 
as much as I have liked mine. It 
would be silly for me to say that I 
get up every morning eager to go 
to work—because occasionally I feel 
I would like nothing better than to 
turn off the radio and go back to 
sleep for another hour—but in the 
main, I do. I love my job and it 
is always new and interesting to me. 
The best thing I can hope for you 
is that you will have as much fun and 
as much genuine satisfaction from 
yours as I have had from mine, and 
that you will be able to greet each 
day with a smile, confident that what- 
ever challenge the day may hold, you 
are competent to cope with it. 
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A 
Chapter President 


Speaks on... 
ATTITUDES 


by Velma Johnson, President 
Washington Evergreen Chapter 
Renton, Washington 


Mi The speaker at our last chapter 
meeting stated: “We should review 
our attitudes every so often to see, 
for instance, why we dislike someone, 
our job, a phase of our job, or every 
day living.” 

This comment is extremely timely 


for many of us in innumerable facets 
of our present life. But, to me, espe- 
cially timely because of the recent 
visit to the United States of Russian 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 

What, as Americans, are our atti- 
tudes toward this man, his native 
country, and most important, toward 
communism? Generally, all are quite 
unfavorable. But why? Have you 
stopped to review these attitudes of 
late to know precisely the reasons for 
objections? 

I would venture a guess there are 
too few of us who could jot down 
more than a short list of our biased 
attitudes or opinions on any of these 
subjects and back up each item on 
the list with a staunch argument 
based on facts. 

What, basically, is communism and 
where does it go so violently astray 
from our free-world thinking? 


What of the man, Khrushchev, do 
we actually know? 


And what knowledge do we have 
of this vast country of Russia or her 
209-million peoples—their attitudes, 
problems, beliefs, and feelings? 

Most apparently it would behoove 
each of us to know more—infinitely 
more—about any of these subjects. 
Because our thinking is allowed free- 
dom, we should take full advantage 
of the opportunity to formulate our 
own attitudes by reading, comparing, 
and discussing—reading, comparing 
and discussing some more. 

Draw your own conclusions from 
these comparisons. You might be 
surprised what added strength of 
character this may give, not only in 
attitudes toward communism, 
Khrushchev, and Russia, but in your 
daily life as secretary, homemaker, 
and American citizen. 








DEAL WITH YOUR TENSIONS 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the things you like to do, and hence 
those that give you most satisfaction. 
Then, perhaps, come the things you 
can’t do so well. Give them the best 
of your effort and ability, but don’t 
take yourself to task if you can’t 
achieve the impossible. Give yourself 
a pat on the back for the things you 
do well, but don’t set yourself records 
to break in everything you do. 


GO EASY WITH YOUR 
CRITICISM 


Some people expect too much of 
others, and then feel frustrated, let 
down, disappointed, even “trapped” 
when another person does not meas- 
ure up. The “other person” may be a 
wife, a husband or a child whom we 
are trying to fit into a preconceived 
pattern — perhaps even trying to 
make over to suit ourselves. Remem- 
ber, each person has his own virtues, 
his own shortcomings, his own values, 
his own right to develop as an indi- 
vidual. People who feel let down by 
the shortcomings (real or imagined) 
of their relatives, are really let down 
about themselves. Instead of being 
critical about the other person’s be- 
havior, search out the good points 
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and help him to develop them. This 
will give both of you satisfaction, and 
help you to gain a better perspective 
of yourself as well. 


GIVE THE OTHER FELLOW A 
BREAK 


When people are under emotional 
tension they often feel that they have 
to “get there first”—to edge out the 
other person, no matter if the goal is 
as trivial as getting ahead on the 
highway. If enough of us feel that 
way—and many of us do—then 
everything becomes a race in which 
somebody is bound to get injured— 
physically, as on the highway, or 
emotionally and mentally, in the en- 
deavor to live a full life. It need not 
be this way. Competition is con- 
tagious, but so is cooperation. When 
you give the other fellow a break, 
you very often make things easier for 
yourself; if he no longer feels you are 
a threat to him, he stops being a 
threat to you. 


MAKE YOURSELF 
“AVAILABLE” 

Many of us have the feeling that 
we are being “left out,” slighted, 
neglected, rejected. Often, we just 
imagine that other people feel this 
way about us, when in reality they 
are eager for us to make the first 


move. It may be we, not the others, 
who are depreciating ourselves. In- 
stead of shrinking away and with- 
drawing, it is much healthier, as well 
as more practical, to continue to 
“make yourself available’—to make 
some of the overtures instead of 
always waiting to be asked. Of 
course, the opposite of withdrawal is 
equally futile: to push yourself for- 
ward on every occasion. This is often 
misinterpreted and may lead to real 
rejection. There is a middle ground 
between withdrawal and _ pushing. 
Try it. 


SCHEDULE YOUR 
RECREATION 


Many people drive themselves so 
hard that they allow themselves too 
little time for recreation—an essen- 
tial for good physical and mental 
health. They find it hard to make 
themselves take time out. For such 
people a set routine and schedule 
will help—a program of definite 
hours when they will engage in some 
recreation. And in general it is de- 
sirable for almost everyone to have 
a hobby that absorbs him in off hours 
—one into which he can throw him- 
self completely and with pleasure, 
forgetting all about his work. 
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CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY 
(Continued from Page 10) 


months from now, you might wish to 
recheck the information directly from 
the source. Typing your notes could 
increase their usefulness during your 
final reviewing sessions. 


To make your efforts even more 
effective, associate the material you 
are studying with the particular 
problems and functions of your own 
office and company. Discuss the ma- 
terial with your relatives, your boss, 
other candidates, and your friends. 
From them, you will gain additional 
information on the same _ subject 
while you review your study material. 


Concentrate on your work during 
each session. Sounds easy? Well, 
not always, but in your favor is one 
of the most important factors—moti- 
vation. Maintain a positive attitude. 
As you study do so with the intention 
of remembering this information and 
applying your new knowledge to your 
work and personal life. When your 
attention begins to wander, discipline 
your mind and bring it back to the 
work at hand. By doing this regularly 
during your early study sessions, 
your concentration problem will be 
nonexistent at the end of a few weeks. 


Very possibly, at one time or an- 
other during your study, you will 
reach a plateau where the thought of 
further study is surprisingly discour- 
aging. By realizing this possibility 
ahead of time, you can prepare your- 
self to face the problem head-on. In 
some cases, a change of study hours 
or a switch to another method of 
studying will do the trick. Other sug- 
gested methods are to take a short 
vacation (possibly one or two ses- 
sions). Or, do the exact opposite— 
study even harder. Those who have 
disciplined themselves to the latter 
method claim the beneficial results 
are amazing. 

Don’t neglect your leisure reading. 
Continue to follow your secretarial 
magazines and bulletins as well as 
news magazines. You will save hours 
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of research and concentrated study 
later. 

A week or ten days before the ex- 
amination, begin decreasing your in- 
tensified study and concentration. 
Your work should consist only of 
review. At this time coordinate and 
implant firmly in your mind all you 
have learned during the past months 
—again, one subject at a time. Prac- 
tice proper rest and diet. Your physi- 
cal fitness during the examination 
will play an important part in your 
ability to do well. Several days be- 
fore the examination (not the morn- 
ing of the exam or the night before) , 
collect all the information and equip- 
ment you will need to take to the 
test center. 

The day before the examination 
you may want to reassure yourself 
by reviewing your notes once more. 
Do not, however, do this during the 
evening. Plan to spend a quiet and 
pleasant evening. Go out to dinner 
or visit with friends. Do something 
you really enjoy. Do not discuss the 
examination, and make every effort 
to turn your thoughts away from it. 
By doing this you will lay the 
groundwork for a relaxed and clear 
mind the next morning. 


Taking the Examination 


The big day is here. Because of 
your early preparation you can allow 
yourself the pleasure of a normal 
morning routine. Butterflies? With- 
out exception, every candidate has 
them this morning. But you are well 
prepared for this examination. You 
are well rested, and the results of 
your examination will be the results 
of your best effort. 

Allow yourself plenty of time to 
reach the testing center early. You 
might enjoy a leisurely cup of coffee 
before taking the examination. Plan 
your time accordingly. 

In the testing room, make yourself 
comfortable. During the examination 
itself be certain you read carefully, 
listen carefully,and follow directions 
explicitly. 

Before answering any questions, 


quickly scan the entire examination. 
Some sections will have two- or even 
three-part tests. Make a mental time 
schedule based on the length of the 
examination, and check it regularly 
to avoid a gradual slowing down dur- 
ing the test. 


Work quickly but accurately. Most 
sections of the examination will con- 
sist of objective-type questions with 
multiple-choice answers. Errors on 
this type of test fall primarily into 
three categories! First is in misread- 
ing or anticipating either the question 
or the answer. Second is in marking 
the wrong answer on the answer 
sheet, and it’s easy to do. For ex- 
ample, the correct answer to a ques- 
tion might be “(B) duplicating”; 
and, rather than marking “B” you 
mark “D”, having in mind the “d” in 
“duplicating.” The third and most 
serious type of error is in skipping 
or duplicating an aswer on the answer 
sheet. Check regularly to make cer- 
tain you are marking the answer in 
the proper space. 


If you cannot recall the proper 
answer to a question and cannot 
make an “intelligent guess,” make a 
note of the question number and con- 
tinue the examination. The answer 
may suddenly come to you several 
questions later. Be sure you skip the 
answer on the answer sheet, too. 


At regular intervals, stop for a few 
seconds to relax your eyes, stretch 
a bit, and check your time schedule. 
Continue the test a little more re- 
freshed. If you fall behind in your 
time, speed up by skipping those 
questions you cannot answer imme- 
diately. You can review them later 
if you find time at the end. When you 
are short on time it is far more im- 
portant to answer correctly every 
question you possibly can. 

When you finish the examination, 
review first any questions you were 
not able to answer the first time. 
Then, you can review the entire ex- 
amination (or as many questions as 
time allows) to check for possible er- 
rors. A good rule is not to change 
an original answer unless you are 
sure it is wrong. Your first answer, 
if a guess, is more likely to be cor- 
rect than your second guess. 
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Community Club awl 
Conte 


Members of Blackhawk Chapter, 
Davenport, Iowa, have found a 
pleasant and unexpected surprise as 
a ways and means project. A local 
radio station sponsored a Community 
Club Awards Contest involving na- 
tionally known products. Collecting 
labels, wrappers, and bottle caps 
proved to be lucrative as well as 
lots of fun. The contest ends in 
mid-December and the chapter hopes 
to share in the grand total of $3,160 
cash award. 


“How I View SA” 


This was the topic in an every- 
member essay contest, Hawaii Chap- 
ter, Honolulu, an Education Com- 
mittee project. Vicki Melvin was 
the winner and writes as follows, in 
Grass Shack News: “Like the Chris- 
tian who looks upon the Command- 
ments as a religious guide in his way 
of life, I see NSA as a professional 
guide for the secretary. Through 
NSA I expect to mature profes- 
sionally, and to look proudly upon 
this profession in a broader scope.” 


What's Your Breakfast 
Nationality? 


According to The Grapevine, St. 
Catharines, Ontario Chapter, if you 
are a secretary who goes off to work 
on a cup of coffee and a piece of toast, 
you are more French than American 
in your breakfast habits. A tradi- 
tional French breakfast is coffee and 
a tiny roll. But French dietitians say 
this must stop. A recent survey 
shows that accident rates zoom to a 
peak between 11 a.m. and noon every 
day and blood tests of victims show 
temporary starvation. This also ap- 
plies to the white-collar job. The 
average shop girl has a 215 calorie 
breakfast and uses 320 calories in 
dressing and getting to work. By 
midday her efficiency has gone. The 
French are being urged to eat British 
or American type breakfasts. A lead- 
ing newspaper comments: “First of 
all, don’t laugh at the American with 


his breakfast of fruit juice and corn 
cakes. We would do better by follow- 
ing it.” ... And so would most 
Americans. 


Did You emi nace 


One southern bank has eight women 
serving as vice presidents—seven of 
whom were former secretaries! The 
Forsythian, Brooklyn, New York 
Chapter. 


Jach-Pot! 


As an inducement to membership 
attendance, the Ways and Means 
Committee, Wings Chapter, Dayton, 
Ohio, promoted a “jack-pot.”” Names 
of all members are placed in a bowl 
at the dinner meeting each month 
and each member contributes fifteen 
cents. A name is then drawn from 
the bowl and if the member is pres- 
ent, she receives one-half of the 
amount collected. The other half 
goes into the chapter treasury. If 
the member is not present, one-half 
of the amount is carried over until 
the next meeting to be added to the 
“‘jack-pot.”” Lots of fun! 


Membership c on test! 


Of particular interest is the prize 
offered to the Book Cliff Chapter, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. A prize 
of $10.00 if membership is increased 
25 per cent or a $25.00 Government 
Bond if membership is increased 50 
per cent. The prize will be donated 
to the individual getting the most 
new members. Obviously, not every- 
one can win the prize, but the mem- 
bers feel their lives will be enriched 
with each new friend made as a result 
of this contest. President Etta Sick- 
enberger announced the prize will be 
donated by her husband, Dr. Sicken- 
berger. 


so the 1 agne 
9 roe 
Bottle” 


That is what the members of Saca- 
jawea Chapter, Seattle, Washington, 
called their educational project in 
lining up the Professional Series at 
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Edison Vocational School. They felt 
the strong need for this training— 
enough to work a full year in lining 
up the program. The first series 
established, negotation with Edison 
is in process for Session IT. 


Change of , 
Vot Thinking! 


Hi-Lights, Big D Chapter, Dallas, 
Texas, says: “With the addition of 
Alaska and Hawaii to the United 
States, the geographical center of the 
country has changed; Texas, how- 
ever, remains self-centered.” 


a a / 


“T am not much of a mathematician,” 
said carelessness, “but I can add to 
your troubles, subtract from your 
earnings, multiply your aches and 
pains, divide your attention, take 
your interest from your work, and 
discount your chances for promo- 
tion.”—Newsletter, Wheeling, West 
Virginia Chapter. 


7 Chatman? 


Good advice given by the parliamen- 
tarian of Old Dominion Chapter, 
Richmond, Virginia,. in Southern 
Accent: “In order that every mem- 
ber of the Old Dominion Chapter 
may be thoroughly familiar with the 
purposes, functions and _ require- 
ments of the The National Secre- 
taries Association, International, it 
is suggested that you familiarize 
yourself with your Policy and Pro- 
cedure Manual and the Chapter By- 
laws. A handbook on parliamentary 
procedure will be invaluable for any 
chairman and will help you with 
floor leadership.” 


_™ by . ™ eal 


You save a lot of unnecessary con- 
versation if you remember that 
people are not going to take your 
advice unless you are a lawyer or 
a doctor and charge them for it. 
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The Gopher Chatter, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Gopher Chapter. 


A Thought! 


“What will I do differently tomorrow 
than I did yesterday, because of 
what I learned today—and how will 
I go about it?”—Reflections, Albany, 
New York Chapter. 


CPS ee . 


Houstcn, Texas Chapter held a din- 
ner honoring all those who passed 
the CPS examination in 1959, chap- 
ter members and non-members alike. 
All members were urged to attend 
and honor those who have achieved 
the cherished CPS certificate, to 
support those who are still striving 
to attain it, and to encourage those 
who have not yet quite made up 
their mind to “get started.” 


Better Health 


South Bay Chapter, Torrance, Cali- 
fornia, recently devoted a full page 
in Echoes, to better health as a help 
to advancement in our profession. 
Someone has said, “90 per cent of the 
world’s work is done by people who 
aren’t feeling well.” 


ein Your Chu Mind! 


El Camino Quill, El Camino Chap- 
ter, California, gives us these words 
to think about: “A person chained by 
fear of being ridiculed for changing 
his mind, has no free mind.” 


_ o i LL 
¢ f 
iving — 


It is not easy, to apologize, to begin 
again, to admit error, to be unsel- 
fish, to face a sneer, to be consider- 
ate, to endure success, to keep on 
trying, to profit by mistakes, to for- 
give and forget, to make the best 
of little, to shoulder deserved blame, 
to control a quick temper. But the 
folks who do are rewarded with 
Peace of Mind, Love of Friends, and 


A Happy Life. The Short Leaf, La- 
Pine Chapter, Alexandria, Louisiana. 


What Drees it Mean? 


Seeking a suitable place for the pur- 
pose of courting a state of dormant 
quiescence during the first part of 
the crepuscular period and forsaking 
said suitable place during the first 
part of the matinal period results in 
myriad benefits to homo sapiens 
among which benefits may be noted 
a substantial increase in body sound- 
ness, monies and sagacity — Early 
to bed and early to rise makes a 
man healthy, wealthy and _ wise! 
Trentonette, Trenton, New Jersey 
Chapter. 


Giver aad Recipient ial 


Instead of giving their scholarship 
award at a regular chapter meeting, 
the Bergen County, New Jersey 
Chapter presented the $200 scholar- 
ship at an Honor Assembly of the 
Teaneck High School. 


Is Self -Improvem ent 
the ym 


In Sandscripts, Pas-Ric-Ken, Wash- 
ington Chapter quotes from a recent 
Wall Street Journal: 

“ .. Secretarial help gets scarcer and 
the quality of applicants falls. 

“. . . We advertised for a week for a 
secretary and got only three appli- 
cants, none qualified. 

“. . High schools are stressing col 
lege preparatory courses and not 
encouraging girls to take short- 
hand.” 


fA. and Upwa rd! 


Uptown Lowdown, Evansville, Indi- 
ana Chapter recites this Bit of Wis- 
dom: 
Bite off more than you can chew— 
Then chew it 
Plan more than you can do— 
Then do it 
Hitch your wagon to a star 
Keep your seat—and there 
you are! 
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EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


FRIDAY, JULY 29 

In Paris — Morning sightseeing tour 
of the city. Afternoon excursion to 
Versailles. In the evening there will 
be a nightclub tour of Paris. This 
tour will include four clubs with re- 
freshments. One of the clubs will be 
the famous “Lido.” 


SATURDAY, JULY 30 


In Paris—Morning at leisure. 

Leave Paris airport 5:20 p.m.—Ar- 
rive Rome 8:10 p.m. We should 
arrive at our hotel at 9:15 p.m. 


SUNDAY, JULY 31 
In Rome—Full day sightseeing. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 1 


Morning at leisure in Rome. 
Afternoon excursion to Tivoli. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2 


In Rome—At leisure. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 3 


Leave Rome in the morning for Flor- 
ence. Our 195 mile journey today 
will be by private bus and we will 
use this bus until departure from 
Geneva. Enroute to Florence we will 
travel through Assissi and Perugia, 
and arrive at our hotel at 5:00 p.m. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 4 


In Florence—Half day sightseeing. 


F'RIDAY, AUGUST 5 

Leave Florence for Venice. Our trav- 
elling distance today will be 145 
miles. Upon arrival in Venice we 
will transfer to our hotel by motor- 
launch or gondola. Arrival at the 
hotel will be approximately 4:00 p.m. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6 


In Venice—Full day sightseeing by 
foot and gondola. 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 7 
Leave Venice: for Innsbruck, a dis- 
tance of 185 miles. The driving time 
will be approximately 7 hours includ- 
ing a stopover for lunch. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 8 

Our time in Innsbruck is short, there- 
fore we will have a short tour of the 
city and continue to Lucerne, via 
Lichtenstein. We should arrive at 
our hotel by 7:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9 


(See Tuesday, August 2, Two-Week 
Tour. ) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 10 


(See Wednesday, August 3, Two- 
Week Tour.) 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11 

In Geneva—Half day sightseeing of 
the city. 

Geneva to Madrid — Leave Geneva 
3:50 p.m.—Arrive Madrid 7:10 p.m. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 12 

In Madrid—Half day sightseeing. 
In the evening we leave Madrid for 
Lisbon. Leave Madrid 10:00 p.m.— 
Arrive Lisbon 11:35 p.m. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST: 13 
In Lisbon—Half day sightseeing. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 14 


Goodbye Europe—Hello New York 
—Leave Lisbon 12:30 am. Arrive 
New York 9:00 a.m. 


SIGHTSEEING SCHEDULE 
THREE-WEEK TOUR 


(See London, Windsor Castle, Paris, 
and Versailles, Two-Week Tour.) 


FLORENCE 


Sightseeing will include the Medici 
Chapels, St. Lawrence’s Cathedral, 
Baptistry, Giotto’s Belfry, Ponte 
Vecchio, Pitti Palance and Gallery, 
and Viale dei Colli. 


ROME 


Drive through the center of town to 
the Piazzi S. Bernardo, Quirinal Pal- 
ace, Trevi Fountain, Piazzi Colonna 
with the Roman Column of Marcus 
Aurelius Parliament House, Pan- 
theon, Piazza Novona, and the Vati- 
can Museum with the world famous 
Sistine Chapel. 


ROME 

Sightseeing will include the Basilica 
of S. Mary Major and the Cathedral 
of St. John in Lateran, Holy Stair, 
Old Appian Way, Church of Quo 
Vadis Domine, and the Catacombs of 
St. Callisto. 


VENICE 

Sightseeing on foot will include St. 
Mark’s Cathedral and Square, the 
Palace of Doges, the Dungeons, and 
the Bridge of Sighs. 


VENICE 

Sightseeing by gondola on the Grand 
Canal visiting the Church of S. 
Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, the ex- 
terior of some Venetian Palaces, and 
the Rialto Bridge. 


LISBON 


Drive through the city will include 
the Rossio Square, St. George’s 
Castle, Commerce Square, Ancient 
Art Museum, Belem Tower, Popular 
Art Museum, and the Port Wine In- 
stitute. 


MADRID 


Drive down the famous avenues of 
Spain’s capital city. See the beauti- 
ful Retiro Park, Plaza de Torosa 
(Bull Ring) and Puerta del Sol. 
Visit the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Prado Museum. 


LUCERNE 
Excursion to Rigi. 


GENEVA 
(See Two-Week Tour. ) 
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CULTURE—What Does It Cost? 
(Continued from Page 19) 


onies which Haydn composed in the 
service of the Esterhazy family. 

Although Haydn’s contract was 
unique, the patron method of support- 
ing music was not. It was rather 
general throughout Europe and the 
precourser of the method which is 
more or less in general use through- 
out Europe today; that is, govern- 
mental subsidization of the arts. 
(While in the employ of the Ester- 
hazy family, writing music to please 
only an advanced and sophisticated 
audience, Haydn literally developed 
the symphony. ) 

Now, after perhaps shedding a 
quiet tear at the disappearance of 
such patrons as Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy, let us jump a century and 
a half and see Europe’s culture 
plan. 

First, Italy, the home of opera. It 
is only within the last few years 
the government has been subsidizing 
opera. Actually, since 1950, the 
Italian government has been spend- 
ing about six million dollars a year 
to aid opera. Most of it is given to 
ten main opera houses, the most im- 
portant is La Scala in Milan, prob- 
ably the greatest opera house in the 
world. In addition, the municipality 
of Milan gives LaScala about $100,- 
000 a year, specifically for mainten- 
ance and upkeep of the premises, for 
La Scala is one of the great shrines 
of Italy. 


What happens at La Scala? Every 
year perhaps 20 operas are produced. 
Each has first night; an occasion re- 
quiring formal dress. For these 20 
first nights nearly half of LaScala’s 
38,200 seats sell for $16.00 each, 
$11.00 if a subscription is bought to 
all. After the first night prices drop 
by half; the third night is cheaper; 
the fourth night is $5.00 top. This 
takes care of subscription audiences 
80 nights a year. For the other 40 
to 45 performances each season, the 
house is scaled at 16 cents to $1.60 
and at nine to 85 cents. These per- 
formances are called literally “work- 
ers’ evening,” and tickets to them 
can be bought only at Milan’s labor 
unions’ offices. The same cast that 
sang on the first night sings at the 
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workers’ evenings, the same con- 
ductor conducts, and though there 
is always a drop in the voltage of 
excitement after the premiere, the 
musical quality remains high. 

All told, LaScala stages nearly 200 
public performances a year and sells 
them at substantial prices. Because 
the house is a shrine, not even the 
most conservative Milanese would 
dream of canceling his subscription 
because of the distaste for the mass 
of modern music. Also the Italian 
government, through the tax on the 
national football poll, and Milan’s 
ordinary budget, donate between 
them a subsidy equal to LaScala’s 
entire revenue from selling tickets. 

This will indicate, graphically, that 
even though opera can be sold out 
night and after night at fancy prices, 
it is still unable to pay for itself. 
Orchestra members earn about $35 a 
week! At La Scala one-half of the 
operating expenses of the opera 
house are furnished through munici- 
pal and national subsidies. The gov- 
ernment is allowed nothing to say 
about the musical matters of La 
Scala; complete control over musical 
matters is given to the conducting 
staff. Milan is in something of a 
turmoil because Italy’s federal gov- 
ernment has reduced its subsidy from 
$6,000,000 to $4,200,000 yearly. A 
government official reasoned: “The 
opera houses are spending too much 
on stars and settings. They are bid- 
ding one against the other for exclu- 
sive talent. They are giving away 
too many free tickets to friends. The 
government cannot be expected to 
pay for this. Opera should pay its 
own way through legitimate ticket 
sales, in the same way as football or 
soccer.” 

What happens in France, and in 
particular, Paris? Four French Na- 
tional Theatres receive subsidies 
from the French government amount- 
ing to about four million dollars a 
year. This is a country that has hov- 
ered on the brink of bankruptcy for 
years. In 1953, the Opera and the 
Opera Comique, two of the most fa- 
mous in the world, received about 
$2,800,000. About a million dollars 
went to the Theatre Francais and the 
Odeon. These two theatres produce 
spoken drama; the first two, opera 


and light opera. In addition, a grant 
of $150,000 went to the Theatre 
Nationale Populaire. 


But all is not well in France 
either. Andre Malraux, General 
DeGaulle’s Minister of State for Cul- 
tural Affairs, has decided to shake up 
the state-subsidized theatre. He has 
enunciated the proposition that it is 
the government’s duty to shape the 
taste of French youth. Among other 
things, Mr. Malraux has announced 
plans to establish two experimental 
state theatres to present forgotten 
works as well as those of young play- 
wrights. The outcome is yet to be 
known. 


In Germany, the picture has 
changed in recent years. At the be- 
ginning of this century, various court 
and royal opera houses and theatres, 
and state theatres, were subsidized 
by grants from the privy purse of the 
respective sovereign or from the ap- 
propriate civil lists. Little or noth- 
ing was contributed by the imperial 
state or municipalities. Today the 
burden of supporting the arts in Ger- 
many lies not so much on the federal 
government as on the different states 
and individual large municipalities. 

Scandinavian countries provide 
subsidies for their cultural endeavors. 
At the beginning of this century, the 
only dramatic establishment to re- 
ceive support from the state was the 
Royal Theatre at Copenhagen, whose 
yearly deficit was met by the state. 
That deficit in 1901 and 1902 
amounted to about $30,000. Fifty 
years later, the subsidy to this 
theatre, including maintenance of the 
building, the company, the orchestra 
and the school, had risen to about 
$750,000. State grants of about 
$300,000 are made for art exhibitions 
and general artistic and scientific 
purposes. Quite apart from these 
official subventions, many Danish ar- 
tistic ventures receive financial help 
from the Carlsburg Fund, which is 
financed by the profits of the Carls- 
burg Brewery in Copenhagen. 


Before coming home to America, 
I want to discuss Great Britain, 
where an interesting development is 
taking place. 
PART II 
Continued in January 
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@ An Associate Editor, Mary Clee- 
ton, of Kansas City, Missouri, has 
been added to THE SECRETARY 
staff. 


Mary is a native Missourian and 
after graduation from high school 
and business college entered the sec- 
retarial profession, holding top posi- 
tions with the State of Missouri 
where she assisted with the publica- 
tion of various materials for the 
State. 

Mary became a member of Rain- 
bow Chapter of NSA in 1948, serving 
that chapter as president prior to 
their merger with Westport Chapter. 
In Westport Chapter she has served 
on numerous chapter and division 
committees and held chapter offices, 
including that of president, and edi- 
tor of the chapter bulletin. 

Attendance at various division 
meetings, regional conferences and 
international conventions has broad- 
ened Mary’s knowledge of NSA and 
she is very interested in the CPS pro- 
gram, having promoted her chapter’s 
study program. 

For the past 15 years she has been 
secretary to the Missouri State Leg- 
islative Representative of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Mary believes “Faith makes all 
things possible, and Love makes all 
things easy.” Everyone should prac- 
tice this belief in daily living. 

Her duties will include assist- 
ing the editor and district assistant 
editors in securing and preparing 
material for publication, and working 
with the editor in completing each 
issue of THE SECRETARY with 
the printer. 
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answers 
to CPS Quickie Quiz 
on Page 25 

1A 6. C 
2. C 7. A 
3. A 8. C 
4.C 2. © 
5. B 10. C 











TO 3... 


CHANGE YOUR NAME 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


OBTAIN COPIES OF ANY ISSUE 
OF THE SECRETARY 


MAKE REQUEST TO ... 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE SECRETARY 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
(INTERNATIONAL), 

1103 GRAND AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





If you have not received your copy 
of THE SECRETARY by the 25th 
of the month of issue notify the Cir- 
culation Department. 


REQUEST FOR ADDRESS OR NAME CHANGE 
FOR MAGAZINE MAILING 


Former Name 
New Name 


Chapter 


New Address 


Please mail to: The National Secretaries Association (International) 
1103 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; Former Address 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









CPS EXAMINATION 
DEADLINES 


FEBRUARY 1 


Final date for acceptance of re- 
take fees. 


DEADLINE FOR NEW 
TAKE FEES 


Ten days after date of letter from 
Qualifications Committee chairman 
stating that the applicant has been 
accepted and is qualified to take the 
examination. 


FEBRUARY 20 


Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with full refund. 
Later withdrawal will mean partial 
forfeiture of fees. 


MAY 6 AND 7 


CPS Examination. 





Advertisement 


SECRETARIES: 


Be more efficient with your personal 
business! An EZYKEPT Individual In- 
come and Expense Record in your 
purse makes your own bookkeeping 
easy. One neat, compact book re- 
cords income, expenses, contribu- 
tions, savings, insurance. Send $1.00. 
Ezykept, Box 475, Champaign, Ill. 
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